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INTEREST CENTERED ON 
GENEVA ARMS PARLEY 


Coming Together of Sixty Nations 
Regarded as Greatest Event 
Since World War 


MONTHS OF NEGOTIATION SEEN 


Task of Reaching an Agreement 
Will Be Hard Because of 
World Conditions 


The eyes of the world, which for many 
months have been drawn from one nation 
to another, following the course of swiftly 
moving events, are now fastened on the 
history-making city of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. Once again, as so often since the 
war, does that little metropolis bustle with 
activity. A great conference is being held. 
The delegates of more than sixty nations 
—of the whole civilized world—are partici- 
pating in a dramatic spectacle. The cur- 
tain to the first act was raised yesterday. 
The World Disarmament Conference is 
under way. 


DIFFICULT TASK 


It is a meeting to which the people of 
all nations have anxiously looked forward 
for many weeks. The problem before the 
conference is of paramount interest to all. 
The attempt of the nations to reach an 
agreement whereby they can limit, or per- 
haps reduce, their armaments—their im- 
plements of warfare on land, on sea and in 
the air—will have a profound influence on 
the future of everyone. The task of the 
conference is not an easy one. Nations 
disagree on many points. But it is hoped 
that the meeting at Geneva will result in 
some achievement. 


To this end the League of Nations has 
been carefully preparing the way. States- 
men have communicated with each other 
and have already discussed many of the 
problems with which the negotiators at the 
conference must deal. President Hoover 
has talked with Premier Laval of France 
and with Signor Dino Grandi, foreign 
minister of Italy. Secretary of State 
Stimson, who heads the American delega- 
tion, has visited the principal capitals of 
Europe and has conversed with leading 
statesmen. The nations already under- 
stand each other. Each knows what ob- 
jections the other may have to a limita- 
tion of armaments at the present time. It 
will not be easy to reach an agreement and 
the conference is expected to last many 
months. And even when that agreement is 
reached, it is not to be expected that large 
cuts in armaments will be made. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As we look back over the past we see 
that progress toward disarmament has been 
slow and difficult of accomplishment. For 
centuries past, nations have piled up ar- 
maments without restraint. Then, after the 
World War the first victory was won. 
When the covenant for a League of Nations 
was drawn up, a provision was incorpor- 
ated into it declaring that, “the mainte- 
nance of peace requires the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety.” The prin- 
ciple that disarmament was a condition 
much to be desired was accepted. The 
League of Nations was empowered to de- 
vise plans by which the countries might 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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WILL THE COST AND THREAT OF ARMAMENTS BE LESSENED? 








Impressions and Attitudes Vary as Curtain 
Rises on World Disarmament Conference 





The opening of the World Disarmament 
Conference, coming at a critical moment 
in post-war history—a moment charged 
with uncertainty, doubt and misgiving— 
finds public opinion sharply divided on the 
question of its probable outcome. There 
are those who take the cynical view and 
dismiss the whole meeting as a futile ges- 
ture. There are others who, highly opti- 
mistic, expect the conference to result in a 
drastic reduction of armaments. And there 
are still others who anticipate neither the 
one nor the other but who believe that sub- 
stantial progress will be made if only arms 
can be stabilized at their present levels. 

In view of world conditions, it is not 
surprising that the attitude most frequently 
expressed toward the conference is one of 
cynicism. How often is it said that the 
meeting is foredoomed to failure; that its 
task is hopeless; that nations, now armed 
to the teeth, will soon be driving their 
troops once more onto the battlefield to 
fight, to kill, and to destroy. As proof of 
such assertions the cynically minded will 
point to the militant growth of national- 
ism; to the jealousy and rivalry of na- 
tions; to the Hatred of peoples for peoples, 

Such is the way of the cynic. But if he 
is extreme, he is not alone in his extremity. 
Violently opposed to him, but no less ir- 
rational, is the confirmed optimist. He ex- 
pects this conference to result in far-reach- 
ing and revolutionary achievements. He 
anticipates the moment when a new order 


of things will be brought about; when the 
nations, through their representatives at 
Geneva, will abolish all their armaments 
with one stroke of the pen. 

But striking a middle course is the 
realist. While knowing full well that al- 
most insurmountable difficulties confront 
the conference, he is not convinced that 
it will be an inevitable and complete fail- 
ure. Neither does he believe that it will 
sound the dawn of a new era of peace and 
understanding. He is conscious of the fact 
that lasting progress comes slowly and at 
times imperceptibly. Looking back over 
the past he sees that the way toward dis- 
armament has been a hard one to travel. 
Prior to the World War the principle that 
armaments were a matter for international 
concern, subject to international agreement, 
was not accepted. But now that great 
point has been won. Little by little since 
the war a few restrictions have been placed 
on some types of armaments. They may 
not have seemed important at the moment, 
but as time goes on they come to have 
greater and greater significance. And so 
it is with this conference. Whatever it ac- 
complishes may appear to have little value 
at present, but in future years as the event 
passes into the perspective of world his- 
tory, we may look back upon it as a step 
forward toward a goal which we must ulti- 
mately reach, if this civilization of ours is 
to prove itself superior to those which have 
preceded it. 


INFLATION DEMANDED 
TO CHECK PRICE FALL 


Farmers Especially Hard-Pressed to 
Meet Interest Payments 
on Mortgages 


“CHEAP MONEY” PLANS REVIVED 


But Proposals for “Green-Backs”’ 
Bimetallism and Loose Credit 
Opposed by Many 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
prices have been declining since the crash 
of 1929. The fall in the case of some 
commodities has been spectacular. The 
average price of wheat in Kansas City 
from 1927 to 1931 was $1.15 a bushel. It 
is now selling at about 50 cents. During 
the same time the price of cotton has fallen 
from 16 cents a pound to under 7 cents. 
Copper has dropped from 14 cents to 7 
cents. Since 1926 the average drop in the 
price of all commodities, according to a 
computation by Professor Irving Fisher, 
amounts to 35 per cent. But while every- 
one recognizes the fact of the great price 
fall, the consequences of the decline are not 
so well understood. The falling price level 
has been approvingly pointed out by some 
who have advanced the idea that it com- 
pensates for reductions of wages. Income 
may indeed be lower, but what does it 
matter if the cost of living is reduced? 
This thought finds expression in one of 
those songs which catch the momentary 
fancy of the public and are on everyone’s 
lips, only to fade soon into deserved obliv- 
ion—the song which joyfully proclaims 
that “Potatoes are cheaper, tomatoes are 
cheaper, now’s the time to fall in love!” 


HOW DEBTORS LOSE 


But there is another side to the picture. 
Whether or not times are so propitious for 
the matrimonially inclined swain and his 
“turtle dove” may depend upon whether or 
not they have debts which must be paid 
in these days of falling prices. For the 
decline of prices has fallen with a terrific 
impact upon debtors. Let us, for illustra- 
tion, take the case of the farmers. Most 
of them are in debt—in debt for their 
farms and machinery, such as tractors. In 
the days before the crash it seemed good 
business for them to borrow money, im- 
prove their farms and secure modern ma- 
chinery and equipment. Let us say that a 
farmer in Kansas bought a hundred acres 
of wheat land and paid $100 an acre for it. 
He put down $5,000 in cash and mortgaged 
the land for $5,000 more. At that time he 
could have paid off the mortgage with about 
4,350 bushels of wheat, for the rage 
price of wheat during the five years fol- 
lowing 1926 was around $1.15. But now 
the case is different. To pay off the debt 
he must produce the same amount of 
money that was rec’ ired when prices were 
higher. He must pay the same number of 
dollars, but in order to secure $5,000 now 
he must get hold of, not 4,350 bushels of 
wheat, but 10,000 bushels of wheat. And 
let it be remembered that it requires just 
as much labor to bring forth a bushel of 
wheat today as it did three or five years 
ago. 

The ill effects of the fall in prices are 
not confined to those farmers whose mort- 
gages have come due and who must raise 
the money to pay them off. Whether the 
mortgages are due or not, interest must 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE BAG, UNCLE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH. 


good business, and the volume of 
business usually declines when 
prices are falling. Hence the 
creditor may not gain either, if 
the fall in prices goes on long 
enough and is violent enough. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


But it is the debtor class whose 
losses are most crushing at a time 
such as this, and so it happens 
that at such times the debtor 
classes are frequently calling for 
measures of relief. Farmers, tra- 
ditionally debtors, have time and 
again in our history, when they 
were being pinched by falling 
prices, called for the adoption of 
measures which, in their opinion, 
would help them out of their dif- 
ficulties. 

At a time like this it seems to 
the debtor that the trouble comes 
from a scarcity of money. So far 
as the individual debtor is con- 
cerned, money is scarce. It is 
hard to get. His debt is harder 
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be paid and it takes just as much money to 
pay the interest today as it did in the times 
of higher prices. But the wheat farmer 
finds it more than twice as hard to get the 
money. A cotton farmer finds it nearly 
three times as hard to get the money. What 
has happened, in fact, therefore, is that 
the farmer’s debt, if he is engaged in wheat 
raising, has doubled, and if he is engaged 
in cotton raising it has trebled. The ef- 
fect upon the indebted farmer is the same 
as if, by a revolutionary and tyrannical 
act, the government had doubled or trebled 
his debts. As a result of the price fall, 
burdens heavier than the farmers can bear 
have been heaped upon them and in thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of cases 
hard-working tillers of the soil have lost 
their farms and their homes. 

The decline of the price level has had 
a similar effect upon other debtors. A 
merchant, or a manufacturer, let us say, 
borrows money to carry on his operations. 
Then the price which he can get for his 
goods goes down. His costs of operation 
go down, too, but more slowly. He takes 
in less money than he had taken before, 
yet when he goes to pay off his debt or to 
pay interest on it he is called upon to pro- 
duce the same number of dollars that he 
would have had to pay under the more 
favorable conditions. Debts contracted in 
terms of money remain constant while in- 
comes in times of falling prices decline. 
It is, therefore, an inevitable effect of 
falling prices that debtors suffer the im- 
position of added burdens. 


EFFECTS ON CREDITORS 


Creditors, on the other hand, gain when 
prices fall. You lend a man $100 when 
$100 will buy two suits of clothes. Then 
prices fall. He pays you back the $100 and 
you can go out and buy three or four suits 
of clothes with the money. You have prof- 
ited. The whole creditor class, the money 
lenders, make gains when prices fall, just as 
the borrowers lose. There is a further con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of those 
who already have it. “To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away.” 

Of course, there is a limit to the gains 
of the creditors. If the thing goes too far 
the creditors also lose. The banker, let us 
say, lends money to the farmers and takes 
a mortgage. Then prices fall. He is the 
gainer so long as the farmer pays interest. 
He is the gainer if the mortgage comes due 
and the farmer pays. He is better off then 
than he would have been if the prices had 
not fallen, because he can buy more things 
with the money the farmer gives him. But 
suppose the farmer cannot pay. Then the 
only thing for the banker to do is to fore- 
close and take over the farm. But what 
good does that do him? He cannot sell it 
and he can make no money with it. His 
funds are tied up and he himself may go 
into bankruptcy. Many banks have been 
forced to close with acres upon acres of 
land on their hands. The moneyed inter- 
ests, those who are the lenders, profit by 


to pay than it was before. Would 
it not, then, relieve the situation 
if money were made more plentiful? If 
more money were placed in circulation, 
would not each dollar of it be less valua- 
ble? Would it not exchange for less goods? 
In other words, would not prices rise and 
would that not thus help the debtor class? 
We have heard reasoning of this kind 
many times in our history. Going back to 
the period before the Revolutionary War, 
we find the indebted American colonists 
calling upon their colonial governments to 
issue paper money. We find the British 
government protecting British creditors, 
who had lent the money to the colonists, by 
forbidding the colonies to issue paper 
money, and we find in that circumstance 
one of the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion. In the trying years of the 1870's, 
when farmers were having a difficult time 
to pay their debts, we find them organized 
into a party of so-called ‘““Greenbackers”— 
a paper money party. In the 1890’s, when 
prices again were falling, we find the farm- 
ers rallying to the free silver standard, in- 
sisting that silver as well as gold be made a 
standard of value and that silver be coined 
freely. 
AGAINST GOLD STANDARD 


The student of history might expect, 
then, to see movements today looking to- 
ward an increase in the money in circu- 
lation—toward an “inflation” of the cur- 
rency, toward so-called “inflationist” poli- 
cies. And he would not look in vain. A 
number of such movements are under way. 
There are those who say that the United 
States should  deliber- 
ately go off the gold 
standard. It should cease 
its policy of redeeming 
the paper dollars in cir- 
culation with — gold. 
Those who advocate this 
program cite the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, 
where the gold standard 
was abandoned, through 
necessity rather than by 
design, last fall. As a 
result of the abandon- 
ment of the gold stand- 
ard, the value of the 
paper pound fell. The 
pound had been worth 
$4.86 in our money. To- 
day it is worth $3.46. 
Debts contracted in 
England were, of course, 
payable in pounds. A 
debtor who had _bor- 
rowed a pound before 
the abandonment of the 
gold standard had to pay 
the equivalent of $4.86 
worth of gold. Now he 
has to pay $3.46 worth 
of gold. Of course, he 
does not retain all the 
gains, for if he has 
things to sell he may be 
paid with the paper 
money. But prices in 
terms of the depreciated 





paper money have risen somewhat and so 
he has a certain net gain. 


AN INFLATIONIST PROPOSAL 


Another inflationist proposal is that the 
United States treasury issue $5,000,000,000 
in paper money and distribute it among 
the people, giving a part of it, possibly $2,- 
000,000,000, to those who are unemployed 
and who are in need, and distributing the 
rest among needy debtors, such as the 
farmers, who cannot meet their obligations. 
It is argued that it would cost the govern- 
ment nothing to print this paper money, 
but it would put money in circulation. 
Those who received it would buy goods. 
This would help the merchants and the 
manufacturers. It would set the wheels of 
industry going, and prices would rise. 

Against this proposal it is argued that 
the issue of so much paper money would 
make it impossible for it to be redeemed 
in gold. This would drive us from the 
gold standard and put us on a paper basis. 
If that should happen, then the value of 
paper money would depend upon the 
amount of it that was put in circulation, 
and governments in the past have seldom 
known when to stop when they reached a 
stage of that kind. There would be de- 
mands for further issues of paper money, 
and after a while so much might be run 
off the printing presses that the country 
would be in the position that Germany 
was in 1923 when the value of its money 
declined practically to zero. The creditor 
class then was wiped out. Capital was 
wiped out. Germany was made depend- 
ent upon foreign lenders and it is today, 
ten years later, in a desperate financial and 
economic plight. 

Still another measure for debtor relief is 
to be found in the demand for the free 
coinage of silver. Senator Wheeler, of 
Montana, is sponsoring a bill which pro- 
poses the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
to gold of sixteen to one, silver having one- 
sixteenth the value of gold. This is a re- 
vival of the issue made famous by William 
Jennings Bryan in the campaign of 1896. 


MORE MODERATE SUGGESTIONS 


More moderate inflationary suggestions 
call for a more liberal policy on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. It is argued 
that the Federal Reserve Banks should buy 
government bonds from those who now 
hold the bonds. It is said that these cen- 


tral banking institutions should go into the 
market and buy the bonds, paying out 
money for them. This, it is said, would 
put money into circulation, for those who 
are now bondholders would spend the 
money if they sold the bonds, and this 
would put money in circulation, would stim- 








ey 


ulate business, and tend to increase prices, 
It is doubtful, however, whether such a re- 
sult would follow. Most of the bonds are 
now held by banks. If the Federal Re- 
serve Banks should go into the market and 
buy government bonds, they would proba- 
bly buy them from member banks through- 
out the country. The banks, and not the 
people generally, would get the purchase 
money. What would they do with it? 
Conceivably they would lend it to their 
patrons. The trouble is that under pres- 
ent conditions their patrons are not ex- 
panding their businesses and are not bor- 
rowing money; or, if they are in need of 
money, their credit is not good. Probably 
the banks would use the money to pay 
debts which they owe now to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, so the money would find 
itself back again in the Federal Reserve 
Banks where it started. 

There is quite a sharp issue between the 
inflationists and those who oppose any 
measures of inflation. The need of debtor 
relief and the arguments of the inflationists 
we have already examined. The arguments 
of those who oppose inflation are, in the 
main, to the effect that any tampering with 
the currency is dangerous—that it may up- 
set money values altogether and add panic 
to the depression. It is argued, further, 
that the relief of the debtors through rising 
prices must come, not by tinkering with the 
currency, but by the slower, though safer, 
processes of business revival. 





When we are beginning an important work, 
it is not the time to talk about it; and when 
we have accomplished the job, it is not neces- 
sary. That’s common sense. 

—Charles Gates Dawes. 





MAKING CITIZENS 

The role of America as the melting pot 
of the world will be less important in the 
future than at any time in history if the 
present trend of immigration continues. 
Last year, the country absorbed only three 
unskilled laborers from foreign countries 
in comparison to every two hundred who 
entered in 1914. The strict limitations 
placed upon immigration has reduced in- 
coming foreigners to a vanishing point. 
But the problem of naturalization or mak- 
ing citizens of those who are already here 
still remains. There were in 1930 some 
six million foreign-born persons in the 
United States who had not become citizens. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
this direction, however, for the number was 
much larger ten years ago. Some cities 
have opened schools to teach foreigners the 
principles of American government in 
order to enable them to take the necessary 
examinations to become citizens. 
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NUMBERING SMALL-SIZED CURRENCY IN THE BUREAU OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
IN WASHINGTON 


In times of falling prices like the present the demand is always made that the printing presses be put to work 


to increase the supply of money. 
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7 necessary to take this step in 
order to bring about the suc- 
cessful operation of their new 
program. They charged that 
this religious order, which was 
established in Spain in the six- 
teenth century, might stir up 
feeling for a return of the 
monarchy among the people 
with whom it came in con- 
tact. 

So the emerging Spain will 
not be able to bridge the 
chasm of centuries without 
adjusting all these difficulties. 
Many of the people still cling 
to the cherished traditions of 
another age and look askance 
at the new system of which 
the framework has been laid. 
For centuries they have been 
accustomed to sending their 
children to the schools of the 
church and it is with resent- 
ment that they look upon the 
new order which has deprived 
the church of many of its 
former functions. Whether 
Spain is now on the threshold 
of crucial days of readjust- 
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A VIEW OF SEGOVIA, AN OLD TOWN IN A NEW SPAIN 





ment comparable to those ex- 
perienced in the making of the 
republics of the United States 





and France in other centuries, 





Spain in Transition from Monarchy to Democracy 
Makes Preparations for Its Future 





Separated from the rest of Europe by 
the famous Pyrenees, Spain is and has 
been immune to the same political and 
economic ills which are hovering over most 
of the other nations on the European con- 
tinent. Her leaders are not obliged to 
make hasty journeys to foreign capitals to 
discuss the troublesome problem of war 
debts. This aftermath of the World War 
does not affect Spain directly because she 
was one of the few countries to remain 
neutral in the great conflict which held the 
world in its clutches during four long 
years. Nor do we hear of the devastating 
effects of the world-wide depression upon 
that country. Doubtless, it is not passing 
unfelt by the Spanish people, but the at- 
tention of the entire country is being ab- 
sorbed by questions of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. Spain is confronted with the 
task of remaking a nation, and the task is 
not an easy one. 


Spain has come to the realization that a 
complete rupture with the past cannot be 
made without difficulties. | Century-old 
traditions and ways of living are not to be 
discarded without a trying period of re- 
adjustment. New ideas must be instilled 
within the people. New customs must 
supplant those which have prevailed for 
generations. And this transformation is 
not to be accomplished in a week, a month 
or even in a year. The first act of the 
drama which has been taking place in 
Spain has come to an end. In less than 
a year, one of the most extreme and one 
of the oldest monarchical governments of 
Europe has been turned into one of the 
most liberal and modern. There is little 
wonder, therefore, that Spain has not yet 
completely adjusted herself to the life 
brought about by the bloodless revolution 
of last year and the adoption of a consti- 
tution of two months ago. This will be 
the work of the present generation and 
will constitute the second act of the drama 
—that of implanting firmly and perma- 
nently the new for the old. 

Will Spain succeed in her new role as a 
“democratic republic of workers of all 
kinds, organized in a régime of Liberty and 
Justice,” as the new Spain is called by 
the constitution? Will the new form of 
government be able to cope successfully 
with the many problems of a budding na- 
tion? Certainly not without difficulties, 
unrest, and even disturbances. The first 
signs of trouble on the horizon have al- 
ready appeared. The first indications 
Point to the strong factors which will have 
to be dealt with during the period of 
transition and readjustment. 


The new government has taken decisive 
measures to curb the activities of those 
whom it considers as enemies of the new 
republic. It has dealt the first blow at the 
Communists, Anarchists and Syndicalists, 
or those organizations which are striving 
to overthrow the present government and 
set up a dictatorship of the people. These 
groups are not satisfied with the liberal 
terms of the present constitution. They 
want the people to rise up and seize power. 
They recently called for a general strike 
throughout the provinces of Spain as a pre- 
liminary step in their program. They suc- 
ceeded temporarily in paralyzing business 
in some of the important centers, such as 
Barcelona. But the government lost no 
time in calling the troops to put down any 
disorders which might occur in connection 
with these activities. The police were 
asked to stop the meetings of all the organ- 
izations attempting to stir the people to 
revolution. Thus, there is a decided con- 
flict between the government of a socialist 
Spain and the elements which are striving 
to make it a communist Spain. 

Nor have the troubles been 
confined to those who are try- 
ing to incite a new revolution 
in Spain. One of the out- 
standing causes for ferment 
since the adoption of the new 
constitution has been over the 
question of religion. Under 
the monarchy, the only reli- 
gion authorized was Catholi- 
cism. But those who remod- 
eled the political structure of 
the land were determined to 
break completely with the past. 
They decreed that there 
should be no state religion. 
Accordingly, they placed the 
schools under the direction of 
the state instead of the 
church; they authorized di- 
vorce by mutual consent of 
the married couple; they 
recognized marriages not per- 
formed by the clergy. These 
principles were all directly 
opposed to those which have 
been in existence since the 
Middle Ages. A short time 
ago, the heads of the govern- 
ment went even further. They 
decreed that one of the most 
important orders of the Catho- 
lic Church, the Jesuits, was to 
be dissolved throughout Spain. 
Many of the members of the 
cabinet thought that it was 


or similar to the days of 
anxiety in laying the foundations for the 
German republic in the post-war period, 
can only be told by the future. 





REVOLT 





A revolution of serious proportions 
broke out in El Salvador, one of the 
countries of Central America, last week. 
Many of the details of the conflict be- 
tween the government in power and the 
insurgents have not been available because 
of a strict censorship of news dispatches 
which is being enforced in that country. 
It is reported, however, that fighting has 
been going on on a large scale and that 
several hundred lives have been lost. It 
is thought that the revolution was insti- 
gated by a group of communists who have 
been endeavoring to set up a dictatorship 
of the people. 

The United States ordered some of its 
destroyers and cruisers to enter Salva- 
dorean waters last week in order to pro- 
tect American lives and property in that 
country in case of greater emergency. Two 
Canadian destroyers were also dispatched 
to the scene and a number of women and 
children refugees were taken on board. 
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A policeman in Californi. found employ- 
ment for 140 jobless in one month. Which 
is the best way of moving them off street 
corners we ever heard of. 

—Hamilton (Ontario) SPECTATOR. 

Despite floods and war, China always seems 
to have 400,000,000 people. 

—Duluth Heratp. 

Those seven former football stars now in 
Congress were never in a scrimmage like this 
one. —Washington Post. 

Streets in several foreign cities are named 
for significant historic dates. Why couldn’t 
we pick out the roughest detour in the nation 
and call it 1931? —Arkansas GAZETTE. 

No matter how bad your aim, when you 
throw bouquets at a man they always hit the 
right spot. —Bluffton (Ind.) News BANNER. 

The Democrats, says Speaker Garner, are 
going to raise the $200,000,000 in additional 
revenue without levying any additional taxes. 
There’s certainly a good trick there, if they 
can do it. —Boston GLose. 

Our sympathy goes out to the Chinese. 
They have been driven to the wall, too. 

—Washington Post. 

But after you go to Europe and learn to 
bow from the waist, what good does it do 
you unless you can get a job as a movie 
usher ? —Ashland Datty INDEPENDENT. 

America has too much of everything. No 
American has enough of anything. 

—Duvunsar’s WEEKLY. 

A young man in Ohio offers to marry any 
girl who will pay him $500. A girl would 
probably find it cheaper just to pay him the 
$500. —San Diego Unton. 

There’s something sort of pathetic about a 
horsefly sitting on the radiator of a truck. 

—Malteaser. 

We may be wrong, but our thought is that 
more persons would pronounce Tsitsihar cor- 
rectly if the war had come in hay-fever time. 

—Buffalo Eventnc News. 


A knowledge of right and duty only ren- 
ders one a greater hypocrite unless he have 
moral sense and moral life sufficient to con- 
form to his own convictions. —Walker. 

They that are more fervent to dispute be 
not always the most able to determine. 

—Hooker. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Wu Te-chen (woo 
teh-chen—e as in met), Segovia (say-go’ve-a 
—o as in go), Clemenceau (kleh-mah-so’—o 
as in go), Gustave Stresemann (goos’tahf 
stray’se-mahn), Schwab (schwahb), White- 
field (whit’feeld). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE Lausanne Conference on Repara- 
tions, scheduled to be held last week, 
was postponed indefinitely at the request 
of the British government. So many dif- 
ficulties had arisen that it was thought 
inadvisable to carry out the plans for an 
international conference. Not only were 
the French and the German governments 
in complete disagreement as to what should 
be done about the reparations problem, 
but there was also a decided failure to 
reach any agreement among the other in- 
terested governments—the United States 
and Great Britain. Thus, one of the most 
troublesome problems which has been 
hanging heavily over the world for thir- 
teen years has reached a new critical stage. 
Germany, which holds the key position 
to the present situation, showed herself to 
be fundamentally opposed to the plans ad- 
vanced by her principal creditors, France 
and Great Britain. In view of the diffi- 
culties, they had proposed that a temporary 
agreement or settlement be sought at Lau- 
sanne such as the extension of the mora- 
torium for another year. But Germany 
was determined that the whole matter 
should be settled and that a permanent 
agreement should be reached. Chancellor 
Briining, speaking for his government, in- 
sisted that Germany’s creditors take action 
to solve definitely the problem before the 
first of July, the date of expiration of the 
present moratorium. It was after this 
view had been made clear to the British 
ambassador in Berlin that Great Britain 
announced that the conference would have 
to be postponed. 

Since that time European statesmen have 
been working night and day trying to find 
some way to solve this complicated mat- 
ter. Proposals and counter-proposals have 
been made. The British government and 
the French officials have been endeavoring 
to get together. It was announced last 
week by the English government that it 
would favor a plan which would free Ger- 
many from pcying any reparations at all 
during one year after next July. M. Laval 
and his cabinet rejected this proposal be- 
cause they insist that the Young Plan, the 











schedule by which Germany has been mak- 
ing reparations payments since 1929, does 
not permit that all payments be called off 
—under no circumstances can the uncon- 
ditional payments, a part of the debt which 
Germany is held to owe to France, be put 
off. Even under the present moratorium 
Germany is obliged to make unconditional 
payments, which, however, are reloaned to 
her. The British proposal would, accord- 
ing to the French, be against their policy 
of maintaining that the Young Plan be 
kept intact. 

The situation has been further compli- 
cated by the attitude of the United States 
government as expressed in a note from 
Secretary Stimson to France. The Amer- 
ican secretary of state expressed in clear 
terms that this country would not permit 
the question of reparations to be linked to 
that of war debts, or the debts which the 
Allies owe to the United States govern- 
ment. In other words, should France and 
Britain ask for an extension of the mora- 
torium on their debts for another year 
provided that they in turn should extend 
a moratorium on reparations to Germany, 
the United States would not comply with 
their request. 

Meanwhile, the international bankers 
who have been meeting in Berlin for some 
time reached an agreement upon Germany’s 
private debts to foreign banks and credi- 
tors. They agreed to grant relief to Ger- 
man banks, commercial and industrial com- 
panies which owe money abroad by not 
asking them to pay their debts for another 
year. These debts were to be paid on 
February 29 according to the terms of the 
“stand-still” agreement, reached last Au- 
gust among Germany’s private creditors. 
But after a thorough study of conditions 
in Germany it has been found that those 
private businesses which owed large sums 
abroad could not make payments on Feb- 
ruary 29 without producing a severe shock 
to the entire country. The bankers ex- 
pressed the view that it would greatly help 
Germany to recuperate if the “stand-still” 
agreement were extended for another year. 


a) 


HE scene of action in the Far East 

has shifted from Manchuria to Shang- 
hai, in China proper. A decidedly tense 
situation developed on January 23 when a 
number of Japanese vessels of war landed 
some four hundred marines in Shanghai. 
The motive underlying this action, as 
stated by Japanese authorities, was to put 
an end to the numerous anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations which have been carried on 
by Chinese citizens and organizations in 
Shanghai. They have been particularly 
active in boycotting all Japanese goods 
and, in some cases, have even seized goods 
of Japanese origin. A short time ago, the 
government of Japan requested the mayor 
of Shanghai, Mr. Wu Te-chen, to take 
action against these activities. When he 
did not comply with these demands, the 
Japanese appeared determined to break 
the boycott by sending their marines to 
Shanghai. 

This new turn of events ren- 
dered the entire situation between 
Japan and China more acute and 
more complicated. Not only 
have the Japanese threats against 
Shanghai caused feeling to run 
high in the Oriental capitals but 
it has increased the concern of 
other nations of the world, in- 
cluding the United States. The 
leading world powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
—have more direct interests in 
Shanghai than they have in Man- 
churia. Many of their citizens 
reside in that city. In fact, one 
section of Shanghai has been set 
apart for foreigners. It is known 
as the International Settlement 
and is governed by the inhab- 
itants themselves, that is, by 
British, American, Japanese and 
some Chinese. They elect their 
own municipal officers. This 
section of Shanghai is the most 











TODAY'S GULLIVER 
—Kuhn in Indianapolis News. 


important business and industrial 
center of the city. Any military 
action taken by the Japanese 





troops against Shanghai which 
would endanger in any way the 
inhabitants of the International 
Settlement, would be regarded as 
serious by the United States. 
The Japanese authorities have 
promised to take no action within 
the International Settlement with- 
out the consent of the municipal pt; 
authorities. The situation, how- |// 
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quarters of the boycott associa- 
tion are located within the settle- 
ment. Although the Chinese tem- 
ple in which the organization is 
housed is excluded from the juris- 
diction of the government of the 
International Settlement, the au- 
thorities of the settlement would 
undoubtedly become alarmed 
should the Japanese make mili- 
tary moves against the boycott 
association. 

It was in the face of these 
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conditions that Secretary Stim- 
son conferred with the heads of 
the United States Navy and later 


A BANKRUPT WHO STICKS TO THE OLD LINE 


OF GOODS 
—Kirby in N. Y. WorLD-TELEGRAM, 








with the president regarding the 
new developments in the Far 
East. No official statement was made as 
to the stand to be taken by the United 
States, but it is understood that should 
anything happen to interfere with condi- 
tions in the International Settlement the 
American government would use a strong 
hand in meeting the emergency. 


The Japanese move on Shanghai also 
caused considerable concern in Geneva 
where the Council of the League of Na- 
tions was meeting. China requested the 
League to take definite action in the mat- 
ter. This was the fourth time that the 
Council had been called upon to deal with 
one of the most crucial problems with 
which it has yet been confronted. 


) 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion, which we have discussed in pre- 
vious issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
as the most important of the president’s 
depression relief measures, is now in effect. 
Former Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
the president of the corporation, and two 
other directors, Eugene Meyer, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills, 
spent the last week of January perfecting 
plans for getting the work of the corpora- 
tion started. Remaining directors are Paul 
Bestor, who, like Dawes, Meyer and Mills, 
is a Republican, and Harvey C. Crouch 
of Arkansas and Jesse H. Jones of Texas, 
Democrats, making up the board which wi'l 
administer the huge fund which the cor- 
poration has at its disposal. Another Dem- 
ocrat will occupy a place on the board, 
but he had not been named at the time 
of our going to press. The corporation, 
which is to start with a fund of $500,000,- 
000, had about $300,000,000 available for 
use on February 1. It was ready at that 
time to make loans to banks and railroads 
which were in need of credit. 


Not much important action of a definite 
nature was taken by Congress, aside from 
its completion of the relief measures, but 
a number of important issues have devel- 
oped in the course of the congressional de- 
bates and are receiving attention. One of 
these is the proposal to cut the salaries of 
government employees ten per cent. This 
measure is advocated on economy grounds. 
Representative Wood, Republican, of In- 
diana, formerly chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, estimates that such a 
reduction would save the government 
$100,000,000 a year. He and the others 
who advocate the measure say that a gov- 
ernment salary cut would be just. They 
say that nearly all other citizens have had 
their profits and incomes cut. They argue, 
further, that the cost of living has fallen 
materially and that, therefore, the govern- 
ment employees might have their salaries 
reduced without having their purchasing 
power cut below what it was a year or two 
ago and without having their incomes re- 
duced by as much as most of the other 
incomes of the nation have been curtailed. 
Mr. Wood declared that there is a demand 
throughout the country for a reduction in 


the pay of government employees. “Take 
the farmers of the country who do not get 
enough on the return of their farms to 
even pay their taxes,” he says. “They do 
not think very well of it when they see the 
rural carrier passing their places, who is 
receiving from $2,100 to $2,300 and $2,500 
a year, when he works about three hours 
a day and who spends the rest of the 
time at whatever employment he may find 
to do.” 


The argument against a cut in the pay 
of government employees is to this effect: 
“The country cannot get back to a pros- 
perous footing by curtailing the purchas- 
ing power of its citizens. If incomes are 
cut, income receivers must reduce their 
purchases, and this pushes business further 
into the depths. The more that wages are 
cut the greater will be the tendency toward 
a reduction in the volume of business and 
toward further declines of price levels. 
The fall in prices and curtailed output are 
already creating a serious enough situa- 
tion. The reduction of wages by the gov- 
ernment would give a greater impetus to 
further wage cuts all along the line. The 
thing for the government to do is to retain 
the standard of living to which its em- 
ployees have risen and to keep these high 
standards as an example to the rest of the 
country.” 


Fm) 


HE House of Representatives spent 

nearly a week debating the bill appro- 
priating money for the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The bill presented to the House 
by the committee which had that matter 
in charge recommended a cutting down of 
expenses. It recommended a smaller ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture than had been provided for by the 
budget estimates. This curtailment was, 
of course, in the interest of rigid economy. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
House spent all of its time during that 
week considering these slashes from the 
estimates of Agriculture Department ex- 
penses. While the bill was before the 
House, the members discussed a wide 
range of subjects. One day the House of 
Representatives went into a Committee of 
the Whole to consider the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. Four members of the 
House delivered addresses. One of them 
spoke on the subject of salary cuts for 
government employees. Another discussed 
the effects of prohibition. The third de- 
livered an address on disarmament and the 
futility of war. A fourth called attention 
to the dangers of concentration of owner- 
ship in industry. After these addresses 
had been made a motion was carried that 
the committee rise (or adjourn) and, says 
the Congressional Record: 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 7912 (the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill) and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 
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“RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM” 


The John Day Company (New York) 
is performing a useful service by the pub- 
lication of a series of pamphlets dealing 
with important current problems, and they 
sell these pamphlets for twenty-five cents 
each. They are put out, the publishers 
say, “in the belief that the present times 
demand this swift and terse medium for 
expressing urgent ideas.” One of the most 
recent of them is a reprint of an article 
which appeared not long ago in Harper’s 
Magazine. It is “The Myth of Rugged 
American Individualism,” by Charles A. 
Beard. Dr. Beard briefly and concisely 
shatters the theory, which has gained such 
a wide acceptance in America, that the 
business of the nation is built upon the 
principle of rugged individualism. This 
theory is advanced by those who oppose 
attempts to regulate business. When a 
proposal is made for governmental inter- 
ference to maintain a wage standard, or 
a standard of living, business men and 
those who follow their lead cry out that 
such action violates the historic principle 
of individualism. 

In this little pamphlet attention is 
called to fifteen governmental policies by 
which the government regulates and assists 
business, and it is shown that in each case 
the policies have been inaugurated at the 
behest of business men or farmers, who 
have the reputation of being stalwart in- 
dividualists. The government assists ship- 
ping. It subsidizes aviation. It builds canals 
and highways. It assists certain manu- 
facturers by excluding the products of 
foreign competitors. It maintains a depart- 
ment of commerce to help business. These 
are but illustrations of a mass of evidence 
to show that business in America has 
never stood on its own feet and does not 
want to stand on its own feet, but that 
it calls eagerly and successfully for govern- 
mental nurture. 


A GREAT AWAKENER 


“This is a peculiarly appropriate moment 
to go back for refreshment and enlight- 
enment to such times as those of White- 
field, when the permanent things of the 
spirit were brought into challenging con- 
flict with the rusting and corrupting things 
of material power,” says Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, prime minister of Great Britain, 
in the foreword he has written to Rev. 
Albert D. Belden’s “George Whitefield— 
The Awakener” (Nashville: Cockesbury 
Press. $3.00). The prime minister goes on 
to say that “it is particularly happy that 
this story of the greatest evangelist of the 
English-speaking race— George White- 
field—should be a heritage held in com- 
mon by our American cousins and our- 
selves. Both nations are equally and per- 


manently indebted to this intrepid apostle 
of faith. It is well to be reminded of our 
common baptism in one free faith at a 
time like the present, when we are trying 
to unite in the essentially religious task 
of establishing, if possible on a permanent 
basis, the Peace of Mankind throughout 
the world.” 

George Whitefield, along with John and 
Charles Wesley, was a leader in bringing 
about the spirit of religious zeal and reform 
that affected so deeply the life of Great 
Britain and the American colonies in the 
years just preceding the American Revo- 
lution, and which had as one of its results 
the establishment of the Methodist Church. 
Whitefield was an orator of tremendous 
power. He held most of his meetings in 
the open air, rather than in the churches. 
Great crowds flocked to hear him. At some 
of his meetings in London he addressed as 
many as 30,000 listeners. Political and 
social leaders were moved by his oratory, 
but his influence was felt mostly among the 
humbler members of society. The work of 
this evangelist was carried on in the Ameri- 
can colonies as well as in England. It has 
been said that “George Whitefield was the 
first man who treated Great Britain and 
America as if they belonged to him. He 
passed from the one to the other as though 
they were a pair of rural villages and he 
was the minister in charge of the parish.” 
He was interested not only in salvation 
for the future life, but in improving the 
condition of the poor in this world. He 
founded the first home for orphans in 
America, the Bethesda Home, in Savannah, 
Georgia, which is still maintained, having 
been established by him in 1740. 

The author of the book misses the 
chance to draw an adequate picture of 
society in Great Britain in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. He does not see 
the full social significance of the movement 
of which he writes. The book is too plainly 
written for the use of churchmen to be as 
valuable as it might be to general students 
of history, and yet it does throw light upon 
an interesting epoch and an_ interesting 
spiritual leader. 


PERSONALITY SKETCHES 


“Drawn From Life,” by S. J. Woolf 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. $5.00), should, 
in our opinion, prove to be one of the 
most valuable of the year’s books to per- 
sons, like most of our readers, who are 
interested in the history of our own time 
and its makers. S. J. Woolf is an artist 
who has made a specialty of interviews, 
doing portraits of his subjects while he is 
talking with them. 

This book consists of a series of forty- 
two descriptive interviews with prominent 
men of the present period, both European 








GEORGE WHITEFIELD ADDRESSING ONE OF HIS FAMOUS OPEN-AIR MEETINGS 


An illustration from “George Whitefield—The Awakener” by Albert D. Belden (Cockesbury Press). 
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and American. 
Each of them, as 
the title indicates, 
has been “drawn 
from life,” the 
portrait appearing 
along with the 
sketch. These 
sketches appeared 
originally in the 
Sunday Magazine 
Section of the 
New York Times, 
but the author 
has revised them 
in preparation for 
their publication 
in the book. 

It is not to be 
imagined that Mr. 
Woolf has _pre- 
pared a series of 
short biographies. 
Rather, he gives 
an account of his 
interviews and 
manages quite 
skillfully and ar- 
tistically to tell a 
great deal about 
the __ personality 
and the interests a 
of the man he is 
sketching. The 
selection covers a 











wide range. It 
includes European 
and American 
leaders in many 





RAMSAY MACDONALD 
An illustration from “Drawn from Life” by S. J. Woolf 


(McGraw-Hill). 








fields of thought 
and activity, 
among them being President Hoover, Ram- 
say MacDonald, Benito Mussolini, Gustave 
Stresemann, Georges Clemenceau, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, George Bernard Shaw, Al- 
bert Einstein, Ignace Paderewski, Charles 
M. Schwab, John J. Pershing, Booth Tar- 
kington, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK 


Bertrand Russell is a philosopher who 
knows how to write so that he can be 
understood by a reader untrained in phi- 
losophy and unacquainted with its techni- 
cal terms. His new book, “The Scientific 
Outlook” (New York: W. W. Norton. 
$3.00), is a popular analysis of the mean- 
ing of science and a description of what 
science may do for the world. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that it 
is a forecast of what the application of 
scientific principles to the problems of life 
may do for the world. 


Lord Russell discusses at length the 
meaning of scientific method, using as ex- 
amples the methods pursued by Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin, and Pavlov. Then, after 
having pointed out some of the limitations 
of science, he inquires in a number of 
chapters what may happen in the different 
realms of life if the management of gov- 
ernment and education and 
industry should come to pro- 
ceed along scientific lines. 
“When I speak of scientific 
government I ought, perhaps, 
to explain what I mean by the 
term,” he says. “I do not 
mean simply a government 
composed of men of science. 
There were many men of sci- 
ence in the government of 
Napoleon, including Laplace, 
who, however, proved so in- 
competent that he had to be 
dismissed in a very short time. 
. . . I should define a govern- 
ment as in a greater or less 
degree scientific in proportion 
as it can produce intended re- 
sults: the greater the number 
of results that it can both in- 
tend and produce, the more 
scientific it is. The framers 
of the American Constitution, 
for example, were scientific in 
safeguarding private property 
but unscientific in attempting 
to produce a system of in- 
direct election for the Presi- 
dency. The _ governments 
which made the Great War 
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were unscientific, since they all fell during 
the course of it.” 

The author thinks it possible that as we 
become scientific we may create a world 
which is more efficient but which is a 
dreary place in which to live. His theory 
as to the limitations of science as the de- 
terminer of human values is found in one 
of his concluding paragraphs: 


When I come to die I shall not feel that I 
have lived in vain. I have seen the earth 
turn red at evening, the dew sparkling in the 
morning, and the snow shining under a frosty 
sun; I have smelt rain after drought, and 
have heard the stormy Atlantic beat upon 
the granite shores of Cornwall. Science may 
bestow these and other joys upon more peo- 
ple than could otherwise enjoy them. If so, 
its power will be wisely used. But when it 
takes out of life the moments to which life 
owes its value, science will not deserve ad- 
miration, however cleverly and however elab- 
orately it may lead men along the road to 
despair. The sphere of values lies outside 
science, except in so far as science consists in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Science as the 
pursuit of power must not obtrude upon the 
sphere of values, and scientific technique, if it 
is to enrich human life, must not outweigh 
the ends which it should serve. 


AN ITALIAN JOURNEY 


From time to time we have called at- 
tention to books of travel—not conven- 
tional travel books, but those which are 
written with understanding and imagina- 
tion. One who goes about in a foreign 
land with his eyes open, observing the 
habits and customs and institutions of for- 
eign peoples, is in a position to help those 
of us who stay at home to broaden our 
horizons. He may contribute to our un- 
derstanding of international realities and 
even of international problems. One of 
the recent books in this field which we are 
glad to recommend is “Afoot in Italy,” by 
John Gibbons (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$2.50). The author went about over Italy 
traveling afoot or in third class convey- 
ances. He did not speak Italian and, 
while this was in many ways a disadvan- 
tage, it had its advantages in that it gave 
assurance that he would not rely too much 
on what he was told. He saw things for 
himself and made his own interpretations. 
He spends quite a little time with trivi- 
alities, but, after all, one gains his im- 
pressions of a place, or a people, through 
the accumulation of little incidents and 
Mr. Gibbons, by relating a multitude of 
these incidents, presents a quite realistic 
picture of what he sees. This traveler was 
quite favorably impressed with Mussolini 
and his work. 
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ROM time to time a question has 
arisen as to the real nature of the 
United States Supreme Court. Is it strictly 
a judicial body, determining merely ques- 
tions of law? In its deci- 
sions as to whether acts of 


—? Congress and of state legis- 
Political? latures are constitutional, 
does it apply principles of 
law in a strictly judicial 
manner? Or, are the principles of law 


governing many cases so obscure that dif- 
ferences of opinion among jurists may well 
arise? In such cases does the court make 
decisions according to the political bias of 
the jurists? Is the court then partly po- 
litical in nature? 

That question became a burning issue in 
1857 when the Supreme Court handed 
down the Dred Scott decision, and it has 
been an issue since. It was made an issue 
when the Senate refused to confirm Presi- 
dent Hoover’s nomination of Judge Parker 
because, in the opinion of a majority in 
the Senate, his views on questions relative 
to the rights of labor were not sound. It 
is being made an issue today. Justice 
Holmes has long been known as a liberal. 
When questions have come up as to 
whether certain laws of Congress or of 
state legislatures were constitutional he has 
been slow to cast a vote for setting them 
aside. If a state legislature enacted a law 
in behalf of what it considered the welfare 
of its people, he was inclined to let the law 
stand as a proper exercise of the state’s 
police power, unless there was preponder- 
ant evidence that the act violated some 
specific clause of the Constitution. That, 
together with his stand for free speech and 
free press, won him recognition as a liberal. 


Now that Justice Holmes has stepped 
down from the bench, the liberals are de- 
manding that another judge whose political 
philosophy is similar should 
be named to take his place. 


The . ‘ 
Present Those who are interested in 
Issue having the legislatures regu- 


late public service corpora- 

tions closely, or who advo- 
cate various kinds of legislation to protect 
the interest of workers, or who in other 
ways wish to stretch to wide limits the 
power of states to exercise the police power 
or to legislate in behalf of the health, 
safety, or morals of their people, are anx- 
ious to have a judge who will not vote to 
set aside such legislation as being contrary 
to those provisions of the Constitution 
which prohibit legislation tending to impair 
the rights of property. 

Against this demand for a liberal justice 
the argument is made that the Supreme 
Court is a judicial and not a political body, 
and that in appointing a justice to the 
court account should be taken of his ability 
as a judge, but that no account should be 
taken of his political philosophy or princi- 
ples. The following editorial from the 
Washington Post illustrates this view: 


No sooner had Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes stepped down from the Supreme 
Court bench than radical elements from all 
parts of the country began clamoring for the 
appointment of a “liberal” to succeed him. 
The White House is being bombarded with 
suggestions and petitions in behalf of various 
candidates who are supposed to represent the 
views of different cliques. Partisan support- 
ers argue that Justice Holmes was a “liberal” 
and that a successor of similar views should 
be appointed so as to preserve an imaginary 
“line-up” of the court between reactionaries 
and radicals. 

These suggestions are an insult to the Su- 
preme Court. The idea that factions should 
be represented on the great tribunal is re- 
pugnant to its very nature. The Supreme 
Court is made up of jurists appointed by the 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


President to interpret the laws and the Con- 
stitution. No faction or class is entitled to 
representation on it. Any candidate who is 
put forward as the representative of the 
“liberal” clique or any other group is obvi- 
ously unqualified for this high position. The 
Supreme Court rises above politics and pro- 
vincialism. If it is ever packed with the 
representatives of class interests and factional- 
ism the Government of the United States will 
be in jeopardy. 


Those who favor the taking into account 
of a justice’s political philosophy make the 
answer that the nature of the court’s work 
is such that it does make a great difference 
what political views the justices hold. It 
is a fact, they say, that those who hold to 
one school of political philosophy are in- 
clined to declare unconstitutional acts reg- 
ulating corporations or regulating hours of 
labor or wages on the ground that such 
legislation violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, or that provision of it which declares 
that property shall not be taken without 
due process of law. Those who hold to this 
school of philosophy are likely to regard 
regulation of business methods as con- 
stituting the’ taking away of property 
rights. Other judges hold that such legis- 
lation is a proper part of that power which 
states have to legislate for the well-being 
of their people. It is argued that since 
the kind of laws people may enact is de- 
termined by the political philosophy of 
justices, political ideas must be taken into 
account, just as the ideas of a candidate 
for president or Congress must be taken 
into account. 


Let us go back into history now and ex- 
amine one of the great controversies which 
developed concerning the place of the Su- 

preme Court in the national 


Dred government. We refer to 
Scott the controversy over the 
Cen Dred Scott decision. Dred 


Scott was a slave who was 

taken by his master into 
that part of the Louisiana Territory which, 
according to the Missouri Compromise, 
was free. He was later taken to Missouri, 
which was a slave state. He sued for his 
freedom, declaring that when he was 
moved into free territory he became a 
free man. 

The question was raised as to whether 
the territory north of the Missouri Com- 
promise line had ever really been free ter- 
ritory. Had it ever been illegal for one 
to own a slave in that region? Constitu- 
tional lawyers in the South were saying 
that Congress had no power to prohibit 
slavery in any territory. A slave was a 
piece of property, they declared, and a 
citizen of the United States had a right to 
carry his property into any territory of 
the United States. Congress had no right 
to say that a man from Massachusetts 
could not own a horse in one of the terri- 
tories, nor had it a right to say that a man 
from South Carolina could not own a slave. 
Such was the constitutional argument ad- 
vanced in the South. In the North it was 
held that Congress had a right to legislate 
against slavery in the territories. It did 
not have a right, it was generally admitted, 
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ROGER B. TANEY 


For many years chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, who wrote the famous 
Dred Scott decision, 
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to forbid slavery in one of the states which 
legalizes it, but it did have authority to 
legislate against slavery in the domain not 
yet admitted to statehood. There was thus 
a difference of opinion on a constitutional 
point. One could not settle the question 
by saying that it was enough for the 
justices to be able lawyers and that they 
could settle the question on legal grounds. 
The fact was that there was a difference of 
opinion on the point of law and that 
people, judges as well as ordinary citizens, 
were making their decisions in accordance 
with their political philosophies. 


It happened that the settlement of this 
particular case did not require the court 
to go on record as to whether slavery had 
been legally abolished in the territory to 
which Dred Scott had been taken. He 
had been brought back into a slave state 
and the court might have declared merely 
that, whether or not he was free when he 
was in the territory, he became a slave 
again when he reéntered Missouri. But 
the justices of the court decided to make a 
pronouncement which would settle the 
question as to whether Congress could con- 
stitutionally prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories. Justice McLean, an anti-slavery 
man, declared to the other justices of the 
court that he was going to write a dissent- 
ing opinion maintaining that Congress had 
the power to prohibit slavery in the ter- 
ritories and that the territory to which 
Dred Scott had been taken was therefore 
a free region. The pro-slavery justices 
then decided that they would make a state- 
ment, taking the other position. They would 
declare that Dred Scott had never been 
a free man; the territory to which he had 
gone was not free territory, since the ac- 
tion of Congress in prohibiting slavery in 
the territory was unconstitutional. They 
deputized the chief justice, Roger Taney, 
to write the decision, which he did, and 
it has gone down in history as one of the 
famous pronouncements of the court. 


At a time like this one could scarcely 
have said that a president, in appointing a 
justice to the court to fill a vacancy, should 
take into account merely 
his learning or his compe- 


Lincoln 
and the tence as a lawyer and 4a 
Court jurist. In everybody’s mind 


would have been the fact 

that the court had the 
power to say whether or not Congress 
could prohibit slavery in the territories. 
There would have been the further fact 
that the lawyers of the nation were divided 
on the question and that their decisions 
depended, not upon their legal knowledge, 
but upon their political ideas. Therefore, 
the question as to whether one were a pro- 
slavery or an anti-slavery man could not 
have been prevented from entering into the 
selection of a judge. Such, apparently, 
was the way Abraham Lincoln viewed the 
situation. Beard and Beard say in their 
“Rise of American Civilization”: 


Convinced that the decision was a political 
trick, Abraham Lincoln said that, while Re- 
publicans would accept the decree of the 
Court remanding Scott to servitude, they 
would frankly reject its opinion respecting 
the power of Congress over slavery itself. 
Elaborating this idea, he declared that the 
President and Congress ought to disregard 
Taney’s opinion as a rule of law, that slavery 
ought to be abolished in the territories in 
spite of the doctrines announced by the 
Court, and that the opinion ought to be re- 
versed by a peaceful method—meaning of 
course a reconstruction of the Court through 
an efficient use of the appointing power. It 
had been done by Jacksonian Democracy. 
It could be done again. 
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ONE REASON WHY HE DOESN’T PROSPER 
—Talburt in Washington News. 





some good. The cause of dis- 
armament was given a great deal 
of publicity. The points of dis- 
agreement between the nations 
were widely discussed and public 
opinion was molded. The meet- 
ing prepared the way for the 
next important conference—the 
London Naval Conference of 
1930. 

The London Conference ac- 
complished, in part, what the 
Geneva parley could not. The 
United States, Great Britain and 
Japan reached an agreement to 
limit their cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. The treaty 
which was signed provided for a 
postponement of the battleship 
replacement program, which un- 
der the terms of the Washington 
Treaty was to have begun in 
1931. By the London agreement 
no replacements are to be made 
until after 1936 when the treaty 
expires. 








INTEREST CENTERED ON 
GENEVA ARMS PARLEY 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


reduce their armaments. A permanent ad- 
visory commission was established. The 
World Disarmament Conference is the out- 
growth of the work of that commission. 
The delegates are assembled at Geneva in 
response to an invitation extended by the 
League of Nations on January 24, 1931, 
and which included, not only the states, 
members of the League, but such non- 
member states as the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 


But progress toward the limitation and 
reduction of armaments has not come 
about through the efforts of the League 
alone. In 1921, at the invitation of the 
president of the United States, the most 
powerful nations of the world were invited 
to send representatives to Washington to 
participate in the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference. At that meeting, five 
countries—the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France and Italy agreed to 
limit the number of their capital or battle- 
ships. A definite ratio, a fixed propor- 
tion, of tonnages was established beyond 
which those nations agreed not to go. A 
total of 68 battleships was apportioned 
among the five nations. The United States 
and Great Britain were to have 5 tons of 
capital ships to 3 for Japan and to 1.67 
for France and Italy. No battleships were 


to be replaced until ten years had elapsed. 


Limitations were also placed on aircraft 
carriers, 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The Washington Arms Conference was 
successful in that it brought about a reduc- 
tion and a limitation of one class of fight- 
ing vessel. It did not, however, go far 
enough, for no accord was reached placing 
similar restrictions on other types, such as 
destroyers, cruisers and submarines. The 
nations were free to build as many of 
these as they wished. They did build 
them, and as time went on a spirit of 
rivalry developed and an actual race in 
the building of cruisers was under way by 
1924, The United States was reluctant to 
join in such a movement, and it did not 
build so extensively for several years. In 
an attempt to check the building, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in 1927, called a Naval Con- 
ference to be held at Geneva. Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France and Italy were invited 
to negotiate with the United States an 
agreement designed to limit the various 
types of vessels not provided for by the 
Washington Treaty. 


Both France and Italy declined to take 
part in the meeting, and the three other 
countries were unable to reach an under- 
standing. The parley was adjourned after 
six weeks of fruitless negotiation. But 
while the Geneva Naval Conference was a 
failure insofar as actual achievement was 
concerned, it did, nevertheless, result in 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


France and Italy were represented at 
the conference but did not sign the treaty 
as they could not reach an agreement with 
each other and with the three other na- 
tions. Italy wanted to have a navy as 
strong as that of France. France was un- 
willing. This latter country, moreover, 
was not prepared to reduce or limit its 
armaments, unless it was given certain 
guaranties by the United States and Great 
Britain. The French, wishing to feel se- 
cure, were desirous of concluding a secur- 
ity pact with the United States and Great 
Britain which would pledge those nations 
to come to her assistance in case she 
should ever be attacked by another power. 
The United States would consent to no 
such proposal. 


The progress which has been made to- 
ward disarmament has been confined to 
the limitation and reduction of naval ves- 
sels. No agreements have been concluded 
respecting the fighting strength of nations 
on land, and in the air. These subjects 
were never extensively discussed at pre- 
vious international meetings, and for the 
first time an attempt is to be made to limit 
them at the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence. In the past, some countries have 
voluntarily reduced their land armaments 
while others have built them up. No coun- 
try, with the exception of those which 
were defeated in the war, is bound by any 
treaty or agreement. After the war Ger- 
many’s army was reduced to 100,000 men 
and limits were also placed upon those of 
Austria and Hungary. 


PRESENT ARMAMENTS 


It is important, there- 
fore, at the beginning of 
the present conference, 
to consider the extent 
of land and air arma- 
ments insofar as they 
are known. Informa- 
tion in regard to this 
cannot be said to be 
fully accurate. Nations 
are not always willing to 
furnish complete de= 
tails. It is difficult to 
tell how much material 
and how many men they 
have in reserve. Such 
strength can be pressed 
into service when neces- 
sary, but in time of 
peace it may not be 
listed among actual ar- 
maments. It is particu- 
larly difficult to learn 
the size of the various 
armies. At least thirty- 
eight nations have what 
is known as the con- 
script or enforced mili- 
tary service system which 
obliges all males to un- 
dergo a period of mili- 
tary training during 
their youth. In this way, 


an easy matter to recruit a large and effi- 
cient army within a very short time. The 
men are ready to go to the front. The 
nations using this system have been unwill- 
ing to have the size of their armies rated 
accordingly. Thus, it is impossible to tell 
what their real strength is. Of the major 
countries, France, Italy, Japan and Russia 
have the conscript system. The United 
States and Great Britain keep only pro- 
fessional soldiers. But while it is not pos- 
sible to learn the exact armed strength of 
the different nations, some fairly reliable 
estimates have been made. The League 
of Nations has made the most complete 
survey, and the figures given in the tables 
below represent information placed at the 
disposal of the League by the various gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Armament Expenditures (1930) 


























United States 727,700,000 
Russia (1929) 579,400,000 
Great Britain 535,000,000 
France 455,300,000 
Italy 258,900,000 
Japan 232,100,000 
Germany 170,400,000 
Naval Tonnages (1931) 
United States 1,251,840 
Great Britain 1,250,247 












































Japan 850,328 
France 628,603 
Italy 403,905 
Armies (Men in Service) 
France, 1931 661,320 
Russia, 1929 562,000 
Italy, 1930-31 491,398 
Japan, 1930 259,304 
Great Britain, 1929-30 ssn 144,522 
United States, 1930 139,957 
Germany, 1930 100,500 
Air Forces 
(Number of Airplanes) 
France 2,375 
United States 1,752 
Japan 1,639 
Italy 1,507 
Great Britain 1,434 





VIEWPOINTS 


It is of interest, finally, to examine 
briefly the attitudes of some of the most 
important nations toward disarmament. 
The success or failure of the conference 
will be determined by whether the nations 
will be willing to conciliate and to make 
some concessions. The points of view of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Germany and possibly Russia 
will have a very pronounced effect upon 
the trend of events at the conference. 

The United States has been a constant 
advocate of disarmament. As has been 
stated it has initiated several important 
conferences and has codperated readily in 
any movement designed to limit or reduce 
armaments. At the present conference it 
is probable that the American delegation 
will not take a leading part. The negotia- 


tions will deal largely with land armaments 
and our army has already been reduced 
extensively. In this line we have nothing 
to offer in the way of reduction. Our sea 
forces are limited by the Washington and 
London Treaties to what is considered to 
be a desirable minimum at the present 
time, although we possibly would consider 
further reductions if the other nations 
should agree. It appears that our princi- 
pal role at the conference will be that of 
mediator between other countries. 

As for the other countries, Great Brit- 
ain would like to see the number of sub- 
marines and of airplanes reduced. These 
constitute a possible menace to her safety 
because of her geographical position. 
France is superior to her in this type of 
armament and for this reason the British 
are a little uneasy. It is certain that the 
French will insist upon the necessity of 
their being given a security pact before 
they can further disarm. Unless she is 
promised protection France intends to keep 
her army as strong as that of Germany 
and Italy combined. Italy, in accordance 
with her policy, will ask for equality with 
France and many reasons will be advanced 
to prove the need of having armed strength 
equal to that of France. But the French, 
as in the past, will in all likelihood refuse 
to listen. The Italians, however, have re- 
peatedly announced that they would re- 
duce their armaments as low as any nation 
provided parity is preserved. Germany 
wants all fighting strength to be brought 
down to the limits which have been im- 
posed upon her. She contends that the 
post-war treaties pledged the nations to 
disarm and that it was on this condition 
that Germany was disarmed. If this is not 
done, the Germans believe themselves en- 
titled to the possession of armed forces 
equal in strength to that of any other 
nation. 


The two remaining countries are enigmas. 
Japan, by reason of her recent activities 
in the Far East, does not seem inclined to 
look with favor on any proposal to limit 
or reduce armaments at this time. And it 
is not easy to determine the attitude of 
Soviet Russia on any question. On several 
occasions in the past Russian delegates 
have made proposals that all armaments 
be abolished without delay. 





Switzerland’s first skyscraper is nearing 
completion in Lausanne. The building will 
be twenty stories high, rising 219 feet 
above the ground and covering a ground 
space of 40,903 feet. The skeleton of the 
building is of steel with a total weight of 
about 4,000 tons. Every joint is welded, 
instead of riveted, as is the general method 
here. 





THE FIRST GREAT DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


At Washington, in 1921, the principal nations of the world met for the first time to diseuss their armament 


if war is declared it is 


problems. At that time the United States, 


Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy agreed to limit the number 


‘of their battleships. 
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Anti-Chain Store Movement Gains 
Through Supreme Court Decision 





States May Tax Chains More than Independent Merchants; 


Seven Already Levy Charges; Cheap Prices of 
Chain Competition Draw Attack 





The climax of a bitter fight between in- 
dividual merchants and the chain stores 
came some time ago when the Supreme 
Court upheld its decision of last May per- 
mitting the imposition of a special chain 
store tax which had been established in 


1929 by the state of Indiana. By virtue 
of this tax, all commercial concerns in In- 
diana having more than one retail outlet 
are subjected to a charge not to exceed 
$25 annually per unit. The effects of this 
decision are considered very important. 
Not only is the Indiana tax law upheld, 
but similar legislation in six other states 
now has the official sanction of the highest 
court. It is expected that still more states 
will adopt similar tax laws which will seek 
to give the independent merchants some 
advantage over the chains in that they are 
exempt from such taxes. 


It is only within the past few years that 
there has been any concentrated attack on 
chain stores. The idea itself is 500 years 
old, having originated in Germany during 
the fourteenth century. In America, the 
Hudson Bay Company, formed in 1670, 
was the first to introduce the system, with 
its hundreds of stores, trading posts and 
banks. However, the chain store as we 
now know it came into existence shortly 
after 1858, when George Hartford of 
Boston opened up the first red-front 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea store in New York. 
From this beginning, the chain principle 
has expanded until today, almost twenty 
per cent of American retail trade is 
handled by concerns with more than one 
outlet. 

The greatest factor in the success of the 
chain stores is their ability to undersell 
their independent rivals. They are in a 
position to buy their merchandise in huge 
quantities, sometimes absorbing the entire 
production of a factory. For this reason 
manufacturers and wholesalers are willing 
to accord substantial discounts. Secondly, 
chains generally operate on a cash-and- 
carry basis; this eliminates the cost of 
delivery services, phone bills, and interest 
charges on monthly accounts. Last among 
the important features of the chain system 
is the fact that it is founded on efficient 
methods. The central organization can 
afford to pay highly trained experts who 
are constantly studying merchandising tech- 
nique and passing on the information to 
the individual store managers; much waste 
is eliminated in this way, according to 
chain store executives. 





THE INTERIOR OF A MODERN CHAIN STORE 


The enemies of the chains base their 


attack on two general objections. First, 
they claim that the central organizations, 
usually situated in large centers of popu- 
lation, drain money from the smaller com- 
munities to the great money markets, such 
as New York and Chicago. In this way, 
it is claimed, the local people are deprived 
of the profits which should be turned back 
into local business. Secondly, it is said 
that the chain stores, devoted exclusively 
to efficiency and economy, are devoid of 
human interest; the store becomes nothing 
more than a slot-machine. The manager 
is usually from out of town, and takes no 
personal interest in the affairs of his cus- 
tomers. The civic welfare of the commu- 
nity is of little concern to him, for he 
may be removed at any moment. 


Some of the chains are ready to admit 
certain unfortunate results of the displace- 
ment of local concerns but reply that the 
reduced prices of the chain stores and the 
resulting economy, recompense the public 
for any disadvantages which the system 
may have. They maintain that the same 
thing is true of all large business enter- 
prises, but that the advent of mass pro- 
duction makes mass distribution essential. 
Other chains undertake to prove that they 
are guilty of no wrong. They point out 
that the independent merchant also sends 
his money out of town—first of all to get 
supplies for his store, and secondly, to in- 
vest it profitably. It is said that in many 
cases the chains are changing their atti- 
tude toward civic affairs. Many are train- 
ing their men to take an active part in 
local enterprises, and most chains are al- 
lotting a fixed percentage of each store’s 
profits to local welfare work. 

The majority of the surveys on the 
chain system, whether favorable or other- 
wise, agree that it is permanent. Many 
improvements and changes of policy are 
suggested, but it is thought by many that 
these will come with time, just as in any 
other business system. 

Many independent merchants have re- 
fused to join in the campaign against chain 
stores, saying that the most effective way 
of combating them is not by advertising 
their defects, but by improving their own 
establishments and reducing waste to a 
minimum. Some groups, especially in the 
grocery field, have organized themselves 
so that they too may buy in large lots; 
among the best known of these organiza- 
tions are the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
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—Courtesy Schwartz Galleries, New York. 


A BIT OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 
This is typical of the famous Vieux Carré, a section of the city which is now combating the 


onslaught of modern architecture. 


(From an etching by H. Devitt Welsh.) 








and the Quality Service Stores. The suc- 
cess of this type of merchant has been 
remarkable. In many instances the chains 
have becu unable to compete with enter- 
prising and progressive local merchants, 
who are well known in their own com- 
munities. 





THE CITYWARD TREND 

Many of the larger cities of the coun- 
try have been called upon to meet a 
crucial problem arising from an increased 
population which is the result of an in- 
flux of people from the country. During 
the year 1931 fifty-two cities were obliged 
to absorb nearly a million people who had 
left their homes in the agricultural or 
small industrial sections, hoping to find 
work in “the big city.” These migrations 
were largest in the case of New York City 
where some 250,000 people from other 
parts of the country made an attempt to 
find work. Chicago received 200,000; 
Philadelphia 50,000; Cleveland 45,000; 
Boston, Milwaukee and Baltimore, 20,000 
each. These people frequently discovered 
to their disappointment that conditions 
were no better than elsewhere in the larger 
cities since those metropolises were already 
confronted with a serious unemployment 
problem. 





PROGRESS TO THE NORTH 





Until recently, the province of Ontario, 
Canada, has been without a railroad to an 
ocean port. But a short time ago a line 
which penetrates into the northern part of 
the province was opened. It extends as 
far as Moose Harbor located in the south- 
ern part of James Bay. A number of 
Canadians hail the open- 
ing of this new railway 
as an event of consider- 
able importance because 
it will enable the expor- 
ters to ship their wheat 
and other products di- 
rectly from James Bay to 
Liverpool. It is also 
thought that it will mear 
increased industrial de- 
velopment in that sec- 
tion of Canada because 
of the communications 
which have been opened, 
It is known that rich de- 
posits of soft coal exist 
within fifty miles of the 
port of Moose Harbor. 
Tron ore is also found in 
that region. This leads 
many people to believe 
that a steel industry may 
grow up in the Far 
North. The numerous 
streams which flow into 
the bay afford unlimited 
water power for devel- 
opment. 


New Orleans to 


Keep Old Section 


Historic Mansions in Vieux Carre 
Are Not to Be Destroyed 


The history of New Orleans during the 
twentieth century has been one of constant 
struggle between the past and the present, 
the ancient and the modern, the old and 
the new. The men who have striven to 
make New Orleans emerge as a great city, 
the second seaport of the United States, 
have not only waged a battle against the 
elements of nature but they have come in 
direct conflict with dreams and traditions 
of another age. That city, located on the 
banks of the ever-treacherous and often- 
times unconquerable Mississippi has well 
nigh been wiped out of existence on many 
occasions by floods, plagues and epidemics. 
Before 1900, little was done to curb the 
threatening hand of pestilence; the return- 
ing epidemics of yellow fever, bubonic 
plague and cholera. It was necessary for 
those who directed the city’s affairs to in- 
stall a complete drainage system which 
would remove the danger of these diseases 
constantly threatening the well-being of the 
citizens and prematurely sapping their 
lives. The fight against nature has been 
successful. 

But the struggle against the traditions 
of eighteenth-century Louisiana continues. 
The hundred blocks of New Orleans known 
as the Vieux Carré, or the old quarter, 
contain some of the richest architectural 
heritages to be found on this continent. 
In recent times, the old city has been the 
victim of the wrecker’s pick. Romantic 
balconies, quaint stucco houses, pictur- 
esque little shops in narrow crooked 
streets, as well as market places bearing 
the stamp of past centuries and other 
civilizations, have given way to structures 
completely out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings—lumber yards, modern apart- 
ment houses and homes bereft of balconies. 
The municipal government, however, 
stirred by the ruthless onslaught against 
the Vieux Carré, has taken action. It has 
set up a commission to work against a 
further demolition of old buildings. 

Although the French Market, one of the 
interesting spots in the old quarter, is to 
be replaced by a modern market, it is 
thought that the wholesale razing of 
buildings in the Vieux Carré has been ar- 
rested. Some of the organizations of New 
Orleans are working not only to retain the 
section intact but to bring about a renais- 
sance, a rebirth of the Vieux Carré. If 
these plans are carried out sucessfully, the 
old district of New Orleans will preserve 
some of the glamour and romance of days 
long since forgotten by most American 
cities. 





